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The fiscal practices of the ancien régimes of Europe and Asia, from the 
Bourbons to the descendants of Osman, have often been regarded as detours from 
the “true” path toward modern statehood.! Tax farming and venality in particular 
are viewed as no more than epiphenomena of a failed transition to capitalism or 
as symptoms of a deeper moral and institutional decay. Yet neither class analysis 
nor functionalist approaches to state institutions have been able to explain the 
rationale of such fiscal politics or the recurrence of comparable strategies in 
regimes with quite different political traditions.” While some newer studies 
emphasize the role of redistribution alongside extraction in the history of early 
modern states,’ many political economists and social scientists still use the degree 
of centralization of administrative and coercive capacity to measure the progress 
of state development. The very interdependency of institutional centralization and 
the developmentalist paradigm of state formation lead Charles Tilly to preface 
one of the more influential studies of the national state with the following 
admission: | 
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If venality, militias, and posses were not simply the fading features of the old regime, but 
the intermediate institutions which were crucial to the emergence of the states as we know 
them, our analyses will tend to misrepresent the developmental processes which created 
and then destroyed them.* 


From the perspective of the late twentieth century, the practices of the ancien 
régimes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries appear more familiar than 
they might have even a decade ago. The unraveling of empires and involutions 
of states to accommodate shifts in the global economy problematize the 
developmentalistic models that dominate schools of state formation and political 
sociology. Downsizing the functions of the welfare state in Western Europe and 
North America, dismantling the bureaucracies of the developing world, and 
privatizing state industries in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union cast a 
new light on older fiscal-administration practices. Tax farming and venality are, 
after all, only the uncelebrated forerunners of contemporary privatization. Not 
only does our current vantage point begin to normalize the polities of the past, 
but it bids us reconsider decentralization within longer cycles of state formation. 

A half-millennium history of state formation in the Ottoman Empire pro- 
vides a contrasting perspective on the varied paths to the modern state. Few 
early modern states have been more misrepresented by the developmentalist/ 
centralizationist paradigm than the Ottoman Empire. While the fifteenth- to 
sixteenth-century Ottoman state is considered an example of an Asian empire in 
its golden age, the eighteenth-century Ottoman state is usually portrayed as the 
epitome of an outmoded “imperial” structure in the throes of decentralization and, 
hence, decline.° But a critical mass of new scholarship by Ottoman historians is 
reversing previous stereotypes on the nature of imperial polity during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.° This essay argues that the Ottoman ancien 
régime represented a particular fisco-political conjuncture: the privatizing fiscal 
policies and decentralized apparatus of the eighteenth century facilitated the 
transition between a precocious imperial centralization of the fifteenth-sixteenth 
century and the peculiar institutional centralization that ushered in the modern 
state in the early nineteenth century. 

While the Ottoman state experienced long periods of administrative decentral- 
ization and indirect rule over the eighteenth century, it nevertheless survived into 
the twentieth century. The very longevity of the Ottoman state points to a paradox: 
that long-term institutional decentralization may well be a viable strategy, in fact 
an integral part, of the socio-organizational evolution of the modern state. Yet 
given the emphasis in political sociology on the spacial coherence of the state, 
prevailing models are particularly inappropriate yardsticks for gauging the power 
of the Ottoman ancien régime.’ That ancien régime was a partially “privatized” 
administrative structure which achieved its distinctive fiscal characteristics in the 
period between 1695 and 1793. One of the pillars of the eighteenth-century 
fisco-political order was the system of revenue contracts held for the life of the 
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contractor (malikdne), a practice which created diffused but interrelated loci of 
state power. It was this extensive fiscal network that sustained old-order power, 
knitting center and periphery together over the eighteenth century, and laying the 
social foundation for the centralizing policies initiated from 1812 onward. 

The privatization or partial externalization of the Ottoman state’s socio- 
organizational capacity suggests an analogy with current economic models of 
corporate and industrial organization. Indeed, R. H. Coase’s theoretical approach 
to firms, markets, and states may be very relevant to an analysis of the eighteenth- 
century Ottoman state.® From this perspective, the centralizing state, like other 
hierarchical socio-organizational structures, may prove to be an inefficient and 
inflexible institutional form in certain historical settings. Scholars are currently 
applying similar economic frameworks to determine the costs of “transactions” 
entailed by various policy decisions.’ But whether such fiscal-institutional options 
involve internalization into highly bureaucratized states or partial externalization 
in the form of tax-farming firms, the full range of institutional variation in pre- 
and early-modern states remains to be explored. 

But here my concern with Coasian considerations about the structure of the 
firm rests not only in underscoring the relativity of the scale and form of states in 
time and space. Although institutional variation must be measured against diverse 
historical and political backdrops, it is still possible to suggest some general 
criteria for approaching the political viability and “relative fiscal efficiency” of 
such institutional variations in time." An interpretation of the origins and evolu- 
tion of state strategies requires an appreciation of both the complex set of political 
and social factors that constitute the specific historical context as well as the 
location of the state within the interstate system and the world economy. No less 
importantly, an evaluation of the strength of decentralized states like the Ottoman 
ancien régime must rest not on an understanding of the central state as the sole 
point from which policies emanate, but on an analysis of the constellation of the 
discrete but interlocking institutions in which the state’s coercive and administra- 
tive means were redeployed. Indeed, it was these microeconomies of state power 
that continually redefined the polity and power of the ancien régime. 


LINEAGES OF OTTOMAN ABSOLUTISM 


Long part of the political order of Europe, North Africa, and West Asia and a 
critical hinge in the commercial networks linking the Mediterranean, Indian 
Ocean, and Black Sea, the Ottoman Empire remains one of the least known 
components of the early modern system. '! Expansionist and culturally heteroge- 
neous, the Ottoman Empire reached into Europe, encompassing the Balkan lands 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea and large areas of Central Europe. By the early 
sixteenth century, it also spanned most of the area of Southwest Asia and North 
Africa excepting only Iran in the east and Morocco in the west. The Ottoman 
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Empire’s vast resources dwarfed those of its neighbors. But as a Sunni Islamic 
state bordered by powerful coalitions of Christian powers on one side and a rival 
Shi’i state on the other, it held a culturally distinctive and politically precarious 
position within the European and Asian state system. 

The origins of the Ottoman state lie in the geopolitical space left by the ebbing 
of the Byzantine state from the thirteenth century onward, under pressure by 
Venice in the Mediterranean and from small, rival Muslim-Turkish principalities 
that struggled for dominance in Asia Minor in the wake of the Mongol invasions. 
In the fourteenth century, the Ottomans were one of the more successful of these 
principalities at the fringes of Byzantium. Islamic institutions played a vital role 
in the Ottoman frontier ethos, mobilizing the tribal cavalry, defining juridical 
terms of sovereignty, and legitimating the state’s material and spiritual claims on 

its subjects. Models of centralized statecraft from Sassanian Persia to Byzantium 
also inspired early Ottoman political institutions.'? However, the successful 
elaboration of the apparatus of central authority was dependent on more mundane 
social and economic conditions. The state’s location at the crossroads of the 
overland routes between West Asia and the Mediterranean was especially advan- 
tageous, attracting religious intellectuals and managerial and military elites. 
Building on and consolidating Byzantine and Saljuk military-agrarian organiza- 
tion, the Ottomans achieved one of the first examples of an early modern state 
structure with centralized judicial, military, and administrative powers.” 

The rapidity of Ottoman expansion provided dynasts and ruling elites with an 
unprecedented “patrimonial reserve” in the form of conquered lands, tribute, 
booty, and other resources. While recognizing the rights of urban property owners, 
the state’s classification of most conquered agricultural lands as “state” (miri) 
lands rendered them, in addition to the properties and revenue grants made to 
officers and state functionaries upon death, available for appropriation and 
redistribution.'* The sultan’s role as trustee of the community’s resources and the 
state’s self-defined responsibility for mediating a heterogeneous social order 
tempered the Ottoman command system. Although officers and officials were 
usually obliged to convert to Islam, military and political hierarchies were socially 
permeable. This made for considerable social mobility within the ranks and 
allowed the state to absorb new elements while recurrently displacing or margina- 
lizing earlier personnel.” 

The “burden of scale” noted in other large territorial states of the premodern 
period decisively shaped the Ottoman Empire’s early political economy.'° Eco- 
nomic policy of the early period was premised on a low degree of monetization 
and long, difficult overland transportation within its territories. During the six- 
teenth century, the state closely regulated interurban commercial traffic within 
the Ottoman core (Western Anatolia and the Eastern Balkans) and delimited 
periodic markets and other arenas for official conversion of agricultural surplus 
into cash.'’ Rural administration was, like its Byzantine and Saljuq predecessors, 
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based on a barter of services: a free peasantry whose rights to usufruct of land 
were guaranteed and a service cavalry who contributed administrative and “pro- 
tection” duties in exchange for rent/tax from cultivators.'* Early and recurrent 
state intervention in land tenure, in the relocation of settled and nomadic popula- 
tions from region to region, and in the regulation of interurban exchange and urban 
markets limited capital formation, inhibited the consolidation of a political 
stratum with hereditary entitlements, and restricted the formation, or in some 
cases the reformation, of a landed gentry. | 

Social scientists and historians have used different models of state formation 
in an attempt to capture the specificity of the institutional centralism of the 
fifteenth- to sixteenth-century Ottoman state, an “absolutism” that would remain 
an elusive ideal for most West Asian and European states during the next two 
centuries.'? Certainly the early Ottoman state defies Gianfranco Poggi’s descrip- 
tions of either the “feudal” state or the intermediate ‘“‘Standestaadt” models of 
Western and Central Europe.”’ Yet typologies like the “Asiatic Mode of Produc- 
tion” and functionalist accounts of “empire” have also proven woefully inade- 
quate, construing Ottoman society and political organization as static and un- 
changing.” In fact, the Ottoman state’s antiaccumulationist policy, even with 
regard to its own functionaries and officers, was never entirely consistent in the 
early period and grew increasingly less so in later centuries.” Given the state’s 
fiscal reliance on tariffs and taxation of trade, the growing demands of its capital 
city Istanbul, and the progressive monetization of many peasant dues and duties, 
commercialization, particularly interurban trade, proceeded as a by-product of 
state policies.” 

More enduring than the legacy of early Ottoman fiscal and military-adminis- 
trative centralism was the achievement of a legal-administrative system of checks 
and balances that contained provincial power building and reinforced the state’s 
central role as the distributor of rights, special privileges, stipends, offices, and 
immunities. On the one hand, the repeated recruitment of military personnel who, 
especially from the fifteenth to the mid-seventeenth centuries were settled on rural 
estates, allowed the state to open up the military-political hierarchy and redistrib- 
ute privileges to minor local elites and tribesmen, or even Muslim peasants. On 
the other hand, by guaranteeing peasant tenures and offering the tax-paying 
population a means of redress against administrative abuses through the judicial 
system, the state balanced the long-term claims of the peasantry (and secured the 
fiscal interests of the state) against the temporary rights of their immediate 
overlords. State representatives, often through the offices of the state-religious 
judiciary located in provincial towns and cities, mediated disputes cutting across 
state orders and social classes.”* Thus the redistribution of state largesse continued 
to be used to forge new alliances with diverse social groups under changing 
political and socioeconomic circumstances. 
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THE FISCO-POLITICAL TRANSITION 


Although historians have long considered the seventeenth century to be a 
transitionary period in Ottoman state-society relationships, until relatively re- 
cently few historians placed the Ottoman experience in comparative perspec- 
tive.” Yet as new studies reveal the socioeconomic and political outlines of this 
century, it is no longer possible to ascribe causality to the specificity of Ottoman 
or “Islamic” sociopolitical structure or to reduce state-society relationships to 
fluctuations in global flows of commodities and specie. Like other states, the 
Ottoman Empire was part of a burgeoning, global market system, which affected 
provincial social structure and relations between town and countryside. The state 
also felt the impact of Peruvian and Mexican silver flows, experiencing bouts of 
severe inflation during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”° But these were 
also aspects of a profound political transformation sweeping Europe and Asia 
involving the changing technology, scale, and the organization of interstate 
warfare, with repercussions on the control of coercion and resources within the 
empire.”’ 

Long wars overshadowed the first half of the seventeenth century. Outlays 
against the Habsburg military challenge to Ottoman hegemony in East-Central 
Europe from the late sixteenth century and for campaigns against the Safavids 
who reoccupied Baghdad in the early seventeenth century set into motion a severe 
redistribution crisis within the Ottoman state.** The use of gunpowder weaponry, 
large infantry forces, and siege warfare signaled the obsolescence of the service 
cavalry, particularly in Western battlefields. Yet continual expansion of the 
full-time infantry corps, the Janissaries, who were paid with cash salaries and 
bonuses, led to the depletion of the dynasty’s accumulated patrimony. Attempting 
to rein in the costs of maintaining its full-time armies, the state resorted to the 
employment of mercenaries drawn from the Muslim peasantry. But this strategy 
led to the proliferation of cheap firearms in the Middle Eastern provinces. The 
presence of demobilized peasant-mercenaries helped trigger the Jelali revolts in 
Anatolia of the late sixteenth century and fueled the repeated insurrections of 
provincial commanders from Lebanon to Iraq that punctuated the first half of the 
seventeenth century.” | 

As a result of the demands of the new forms of warfare and the disruption of 
agricultural populations, Ottoman fiscal practices shifted dramatically.” While 
the cavalry continued to serve as administrators in many areas, state fiscality no 
longer depended on the barter of protection for rights to agrarian surplus. A new 
group of officials and private agents collected state revenues in cash from an 
increasingly mobile and dispersed peasant population. This reorganization of 
provincial finances facilitated payments to part-time troops and suited the logis- 
tical demands of warfare between 1593 and 1639, when the Ottomans repeatedly 
mobilized for campaigns on their Eastern and Western frontiers.’ The main 
source of state revenue shifted from a percentage of actual agricultural yields to 
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cash levies assessed on both peasant and urban households. Other agrarian taxes 
were converted to lump-sum cash payments (magqtu) paid by villages or town 
quarters to fiscal agents, local administrators, or tax farmers (multazim) under 
three-year contracts (iltizam). 

During the second half of the seventeenth century, after repressing rebellions 
and coming to terms with provincial commanders, the Ottoman state gradually 
adjusted its fiscality to new socioeconomic and political realities. An expanding 
Indian Ocean, Mediterranean, and Atlantic commercial system enriched Ottoman 
provincial elites and fostered the spread of commercialized agriculture in the 
Balkans and on the Aegean coasts as well as commercial manufacturing in the 
Middle East.*” Changing patterns of urbanization and social stratification pro- 
vided the state with new sources of revenue and a new array of potential political 
allies.°? Throughout the empire, a Muslim gentry composed of merchants, mem- 
bers of the local ulema (religious scholars) and other religious dignitaries, as well 
as provincially based officials and officers, enjoyed greater autonomy, having 
participated actively in revenue collection and protection of the local population 
during critical periods of war and rebellion.” By the end of the seventeenth 
century, the central state balanced its budgets with a variety of cash taxes, 
including the now annualized special levies, increased poll taxes on non-Muslims, 
excise taxes and duties on tobacco, coffee and, for non-Muslims, alcoholic 
beverages, in addition to new tariffs on internal and external commerce and 
manufacturing.” 

The changing forms of revenue collection and fiscal policy were inseparable 
from struggles within the state itself and between the central state and provincial 
society over the balance of power. In the struggles that ensued during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, the dynasty turned to the provinces for support 
even as it renegotiated the terms of political authority in Istanbul with ever more 
entrenched political, bureaucratic, and military elites. Nonetheless, by the 
close of the century, central-state elites—high-ranking officials, members of the 
religious judiciary, and the janissaries—emerged politically and economically 
stronger. In the last decades of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries, 
the palace conceded the demands of the military, bureaucracy, and religious 
judiciary for more direct and longer term rights over revenue assignments in the 
form of salaries and pensions, sinecures, and nepotistic claims on promotions and 
positions, in addition to salaries and immunity from taxation.”*©° The stabilization 
of principles of dynastic succession, achieved only after the reign of Sultan 
Mehmet IV in 1687, came at the price of acknowledging the authority of 
central-state elites and what Halil Inalcik has termed their ruling “coalitions.” In 
effect, the Ottoman ancien régime represented a realignment within the state in 
favor of groups of political elites who used private wealth and skillful seeding of 
their personal retinues throughout the state apparatus as the means to consolidate 
and maintain power.”” | 
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Jack Goldstone has pointed out that not only the Ottoman Empire but most 
early modern states were ill-equipped for the military and fiscal transitions of the 
seventeenth century.** That the fiscal and political practices of the Ottoman ancien 
régime paralleled those of its neighbors at this conjuncture is not surprising, given 
its integration in a world order based on similar levels of production and critical 
balances between the scale and technology of coercive means and flows of capital 
and commodities.*? By eschewing the term absolutism and stressing the synchro- 
nism of the old regimes of Europe and Asia, I do not mean to reduce differences 
and variation among these states. The institutions of the Ottoman state took shape 
under historically particular socioeconomic and interstate conditions. Although 
its once relatively inclusive and political hierarchies had evolved into relatively 
closed, legally defined groups of individuals, who increasingly viewed their 
privileges in proprietary terms, these elites should not be considered identical to 

Western European estates.“ However, despite historical differences, the shared 
interstate context dictated extractive and distributive policies across Europe and 
Asia necessary to perpetuate rule internally and assure territorial integrity, recon- 

figuring the very nature of central authority in both European and Asian states. 

_ The states created from this fusion of past resources and contemporary com- 
promises are historically distinct, but eminently comparable types of polity. Early 
modern privatization was not only an expedient to generate loans in moments of 
financial crisis; it was the fiscal-institutional hallmark of the political compro- 
mises underlying the ancien régime itself. France, Prussia, Habsburg Spain, and 
to a lesser degree, England under the Stuarts resorted to venality, sale of urban 
charters, and tax farming as a means of redistributing privileges and resources to 
bolster the regime and reconstitute the sociopolitical substructure of central 
authority.“ Prussia and France, in particular, used privatization as a means of 
wresting rights to tax from the nobility and in order to establish autonomous 
administrative and military capacities. The fact that in the Ottoman and Mughal 
states such policies tended to affect land rents as well as indirect taxes, like the 
customs and excise, owes less to an intrinsic difference in the political objectives 
of these practices than to the structure of earlier fiscality. The institutional 
distinctiveness of the late seventeenth- to eighteenth-century Ottoman ancien 
régime rests in a tendency to pursue a policy of internal borrowing through the 
sale of parcelized, dispersed holdings rather than concentrating financing in 
centralized institutions like the French ferme générale or in the form of a national 
bank like the merchant-founded Bank of England.” 


MALIKANE REVENUE CONTRACTING 


The terms of Ottoman revenue contracting were the outcome of a complex 
system of negotiation with social and political elites over the nature of central 
authority.” At the end of the seventeenth century, war against the Habsburgs and 
their allies in the Holy League (1683-89) ushered in a period of extreme financial 
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instability and provoked decisive changes in the balance of power within the 
Ottoman state and in the fiscal regime itself.“* Rifa’at Abou-el-Haj argues con- 
vincingly that it was the relative weakness of the dynasty and depletion of its inner 
and outer treasuries which enabled viziers and their clients (kapi) to dominate 
high state offices. Not only were these viziers and their retinues the decisive 
components in the “coalitions” that ruled the empire in the second half of the 
century, they also possessed considerable personal wealth legally exempt from 
formal taxation.* As wartime expenses mounted, intraelite divisions also in- 
creased, especially as one ruling coalition attempted to expropriate or tax other 
elites. Factions within the state elite could also appeal to merchants and artisans, 
as well as the ulema and the grandees of the Ottoman cities, who along with them 
strongly resisted attempts to levy emergency contributions or forced loads which 
were considered infringements upon their status. The overthrow of sultans in 
1687, 1703, and 1730 demonstrated the danger of tampering with these long- 
standing immunities as well as the new problems caused by taxing other influen- 
tial urban classes, particularly in sensitive administrative cities.”° 

Short-term tax farming, which had served as one of the more important means 
of internal borrowing, was also in a state of crisis. Conditions in many rural areas 
had deteriorated over the seventeenth century, not only in the Middle Eastern 
provinces, which had witnessed the Jelali revolts and recurrent social upheaval, 
but in the Balkans as well.“’ New incentives were needed to attract reliable 
agrarian tax farmers. Because of widespread insecurity in the countryside and the 
flight of many peasants to remote areas or toward the cities, many potential tax 
farmers, both military officers and the provincial gentry, simply refused under 
existing terms of contract to undertake what appeared on paper to be lucrative tax 
farms.” In addition, provincially stationed janissaries dominated local auctions 
and controlled the more profitable and commercialized revenue contracts.” 
Urgently seeking cash advances on anticipated revenue income, in 1695 the state 
was forced to concede a new form of contract specifically addressed to the 
problems of tax collection on villages and fields.” , 

The life-term revenue tax farm (malikane muqataa) was a contract on state 
revenues which gave the tax contractor rights to collect taxes on the basis of 
established rates from the time of the award until the contractor’s death. Usually 
‘these contracts were divided into shares held by more than one person; fractions 
of contracts were traded or auctioned separately upon the death of the former 
contractor. Public auctions for these life-term contracts were to be opened to both 
state elites and the provincial gentry. The highest bidder sealed his obligations to 
the state by the payment of an advance (muajjele), a sum which was officially 
estimated to correspond to two to three times the annual profit, but was actually 
considerably higher. Shares on malikdne holdings could be traded privately, 
provided the holder paid the appropriate registration fees. Beyond the long 
duration of the contract itself, the most important right conferred by the new tax- 
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farming charter was immunity from interference by the local authorities, who 
were the bane of both local property holders and tax farmers.’ So long as the 
malikane holder continued to remit the annual payments (mal-i miri), he enjoyed 
an exclusive claim over the tithe and taxation on peasant production for life, with 
provisions made for inheritance of shares pending payment of a new muajjele by 
his sons or other male relatives. | 

The malikdne contract was itself a reflection of the cumulative changes within 
Ottoman state-society relationships over the seventeenth century. In proffering 
terms that approached those of private property, the malikane charter conceded 
the demands of both political and military cadres in Istanbul and provincial elites 
vis-a-vis the dynasty and even the civil bureaucracy for greater personal control 
over state resources.” Yet it also revealed the need for the fisc to provide 
competitive terms for finance capital in the face of greater commercialization of 
the Ottoman economy as a whole.*’ Despite attempts to restrict the scope of the 
life-term contract to tithes and taxes on villages and fields, both institutional and 
market forces encouraged the spread of this form of fiscal privatization to other 
types of resources and revenues, especially as the Ottoman economy underwent 
a period of impressive growth over the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Surviving registers recording the bids and transactions of contractors over the 
eighteenth century trace the outlines of an evolving fiscal network encompassing 
not only many village tithes and tribal taxes, but marketplace, guild, and admin- 
istrative offices, imperial domains, excise duties, and customs revenues across . 
the empire. Over the course of the eighteenth century some 1,000 to 2,000 
Istanbul-based individuals, together with some 5,000 to 10,000 individuals based 
in the provinces, as well as innumerable subcontractors, agents, bankers, accoun- 
tants, and managers, controlled an important share of state assets.°* The pasha- 
viziers and high-ranking ulema, rural gentry, urban notables, and provincial 
janissaries who comprised these malikdne-holding elites constituted a semi- 
privatized but interdependent institutional component of the ancien régime’s 
administrative and political structure. | 


THE VIZIERIAL “FIRM” 


For the upper strata of the Ottoman state elite, the award of life-term tax- 
farming contracts was a considerable victory, which despite a brief retraction 
between 1715-18,°° became one of the bases of their personal wealth. Malikdne 
auctions were opened to all Muslim males of good standing including the rijal-i 
devlet (the men of the state) and the ayan-i vilayet (the notables of the provinces). 
But certificates issued on malikane holdings over the first six months of applica- 
tion reveal the decided predominance of palace figures, military offices, officials, 
and the Istanbul ulema, closely tied to the central state itself.°° From the very 
beginning, central-state auctions held in Istanbul or Edirne were established for 
these fiscal insiders—-those who could benefit from access to credit and political 
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contacts as well as from information about the profitability of individual revenue 
sources. Auctions in the provinces, on the other hand, disposed of less remuner- 
ative and, from the state’s perspective, more difficult to exploit resources like the 
monetized taxes on villages and fields. Yet even in provincial auctions, especially 
during the first decades of application, upper-ranking officers dominated the 
malikadne market, followed by members of the provincial administration and the 
janissaries.”’ 

MalikGnization facilitated privatization of state assets on a new scale and 
within distinctive entrepreneurial forms. Elites with extensive retinues were well 
placed throughout the apparatus of the central and provincial state and were thus 
uniquely positioned to take advantage of the new financial opportunities. By 
purchasing malikdne, elites were able to reorganize personal fortunes and to 
redistribute shares among members of their retinues.** Although a 1715 order 
attempted to restrict subleasing, absentee management became commonplace. 
Indeed, it was so accepted a part of the system that in 1767 orders were issued to 
standardize the procedures for it and other forms of transfers in the courts.” 

Elites considered the shares in malikdne contracts an important component in 
a portfolio of assets that ranged from urban real estate and endowments to 
commercial ventures and moneylending.” In administrative terms, one may think 
of the larger malikdne contracts as a firm composed of at least one active partner, 
sometimes a subcontractor or agent, and his staff on site as well as several silent 
partners based in Istanbul or serving in senior military and administrative posts 
elsewhere in the empire.°' Since non-Muslims were prohibited from holding most 
malikdne resources after 1714, title to the firm was in the hands of Muslim elites.” 
But Jewish, Greek, and Armenian entrepreneurs were integral to the operation of 
the firm as bankers, brokers, and accountants. The rise of the Armenian bankers, 
the wealthiest component of the amira class of the community during the 
eighteenth century and the personal financial agents of most of the chief viziers 
of the empire, was in particular linked to the expansion of the tax-farming 
system.” In fact, without the financial guarantees of the banking guilds in Istanbul 
and their affiliates in other cities, few investors could secure a highly sought after 
tax farm or office or assure redemption and transfer of funds in bills of exchange 
within the empire or beyond.” 

Wielding influence at the nerve center of the empire, central-state elites were 
able to push the boundaries of the malikdne system. The geographical spread of 
malikane holdings and types of revenues converted were influenced by the 
political status and economic abilities of the holders and no doubt the banking 
networks of their financial advisers. Whereas the order authorizing the malikane 
in 1695 designated only villages and fields in certain Middle Eastern provinces, 
Istanbul-based absentee contractors obtained concessions on revenues and duties 
with a wide geographical range and with high liquidity, including the poll tax, the 
tax on herds, market and customs duties, and other forms of cash taxation in many 
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areas of the Balkans. Other highly placed officers obtained important malikane 
concessions on the excise taxes on tobacco and coffee as well as on the customs 
houses of Istanbul, Aleppo, and other commercial cities of the empire.” 

But the state was not merely serving as a fiscal template for privatization. The 
imperial courts and provincial apparatus were crucial in the enforcement of the 
new rights gained by the central-state elites. From the beginning, the application 
of the malikadne regime was not implemented without resistance, especially from 
those who had profited from pre-malikdne arrangements and viewed the new 
revenue contractors as interlopers in the provincial political economy. While 
central-state elites used their superior status, connections, and capital, to supplant 
an older stratum of tax farmers, distance and the limits of the state’s coercive 
control in rural areas gave local agents the upper hand in not a few instances. As 
attested to by the repeated orders sent to local authorities, the treasury was often 
powerless, especially in the face of active opposition by members of the local 
military authorities, to implement the malikdne contract or to prevent local 
officers from pursuing redundant tax collection or other overlapping claims. 
Nonetheless, as guarantor of the contract, the central state lent its prestige and 
coercive means through the governor’s office to collect debts, not only on behalf 
of its high-ranking Muslim officers, but their non-Muslim bankers as well.” 


PRIVATIZATION AND PROVINCIAL SOCIETY 


While central state officers and officials were the primary beneficiaries of the 
malikane system, these contracts also furnished provincials with a new way to 
profit from the state sector. No less significantly, auctions held in administrative 
cities throughout the empire afforded a new venue for cooperative reorganization 
of rule.®® Thus opening malikdne contracts to the empire’s civilian Muslim elites 
was more than a gesture to a rising social class.” Provincial auctions expanded 
state influence within local society and curbed the power of local officials, who 
often usurped the state’s prerogatives over taxation. The actual application of 
malikdne tax farming in the Middle Eastern provinces was largely limited to more 
problematic and less valuable taxes on villages, fields, and tribal dues, although 
many guild and market duties were also included.” Despite considerable disrup- 
tion to the older barter or benefice system of rural administration, the conversion 
of rural taxation to malikane contracts mainly affected the imperial or vizierial 
domains and proceeded gradually in other lands. Indeed, if records from Northern 
Syria and Western Kurdistan are indicative of broader trends, the state actually 
put a cap on the amount of village resources that were put to malikdne in many 
regions.”' In effect, long-term tax farming echoed in fiscal terms a recurrent 
strategy of building up “countervailing” military and political forces.” 

The provincial firm was not an analogue of those of central-state elites. Given 
the relatively small value of many of these holdings, provincial bidders were often 
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financially self-sufficient or may have obtained loans from wealthier gentry. More 
important than actual wealth were the requisite references of reliability and good 
repute from local authorities or influential patrons in Istanbul. Samples of part- 
nerships in Syria suggest tendencies to accumulate shares within families or 
through networks among sociopolitical groups—such as the families of notables, 
military units, or members of the local ulema. In Aleppo, for example, the 
malikadne contract furnished a long-term investment in a rent-yielding agrarian 
resource often proximate to the city. Contractors profited on the difference 
between the registered rates of taxes and the actual taxes, fines, and fees collected 
as well as on interest from money lending to peasants who accumulated debt due 
to tax arrears and to credit for seed and supplies.” So long as they remained in 
favor with local administrators or their Istanbul sponsors, many provincials were 
-able to pass small and medium-sized malikadne shares on villages. from one 
generation to the next.” 

Given the web of fiscal, legal, political, and cultural obligations which under- 
lay relationships between direct producer, revenue contractor, and the state, 
life-term revenue contracting was rarely a net devolution of state power.’° For the 
state, granting malikdne contracts on relatively insignificant revenues from tithes 
on villages and fields was a means of tapping into the cultural authority of 
provincial notables. In an expanding economy marked by strong urban growth 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, malikdnization provided special 
political immunities for contractors while associating them in a long-term and 
formal fashion with the provincial state apparatus. Over time, quasi-venal offices, 
especially those which oversaw the local malikdne auctions, turned certain 
notables into state brokers, enabling the state to reorganize tax farming and 
administration from the base.”” Members of the gentry, especially those of lesser 
status or the retainers of a local magnate or an imperial grandee, had the most to 
gain by this association and remained obligated for these fiscal concessions as 
well as for the political capital gained by association with those in power.” 


THE CRISIS OF THE ANCIEN REGIME 


The extension of the malikdne system responded to the general expansion of 
all sectors of the Ottoman economy during the first three-quarters of the eigh- 
teenth century. Despite intermittent conflict in the Caucasus, Kurdistan, and Iraq 
with the rulers of post-Safavid Iran between 1722 and 1747, the Treaty of 
Belgrade (1739) left the Ottomans free from outlays for the European front for 
nearly three decades. While the Ottoman budget is estimated to have grown by 
nearly 50% over the eighteenth century, malikanization of its fiscal resources rose 
nearly tenfold, from approximately 1 million kurush in 1703 to about 9.8 million 
kurush in 1768.”8 All together, both short-term and long-term forms of revenue 
contracting may have accounted for between 30% to 50% of total revenues.” 
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During the first half of the century, rates of return on various malikdne 
investments reached as high as 35% to 40%.* Much of this profit was in areas of 
taxation related to the export market, which is estimated to have nearly tripled 
over the century. Returns on non-export-oriented agriculture and manufacturing 
also increased, particularly over the first half of the century, but at a more modest © 
rate.*’ Sharp fluctuations in the bid prices and relatively rapid turnover in shares 
in central state contracts indicate that the more lucrative malikdne shares were 
subject to speculative trading. By contrast, provincial contracts tended to rise at 
a fairly stable rate and were held for longer terms, regularly being passed down 
within families.* | | 

The guardians of the Ottoman exchequer were aware of the financial losses 
incurred by the state from the sale of malikdne contracts, especially on commer- 
cial revenue sources. Where short-term tax farming permitted repeated and 
regular reevaluation of resources and shares, profits on malikdne contracts were 
calculated on a five-year basis. On the average, however, most were held ten years 
and the terms of many contracts remained fixed.® To offset these losses, the state 
demanded compensatory payments from shareholders based on a percentage of 
the investments and/or increases in the yearly remittances in wartime. During the 
reign of Mustafa II (1757-74), the treasury established a new, state-supervised 
system of revenue contracting for which a select group of revenues held as 
malikane were retracted. After the actual income of the revenue was reassessed, 
it was divided into small shares (esham), paying a fixed rate of interest, which 
were sold to qualified Muslim and, after 1792, to non-Muslim inventors.** 

With the outbreak of the Russo-Ottoman War of 1768-74, such reregulation 
increased as the Ottoman economy, burdened by the war effort, entered a long 
phase of contraction exacerbated by famine and epidemics. While provincial 
shareholders may have been more affected by this reregulation, rates of profit for 
central-state inventors fell as liabilities increased. Active partners or agents in the 
provinces were hard pressed to make payments, leaving ultimate responsibility 
for the contracts to central state partners and their bankers. Interest in the state 
sector waned: the global value of malikdne holdings, which had more than 
doubled between 1737-68 (from 4.2 to 9.8 million kursh), grew sluggishly even 
in nominal terms (to 13.2 million kurush in 1787), but in reality only barely kept 
pace with raging inflation.® 

It would appear that both provincial and state elites began to shift their portfolio 
holdings toward more lucrative areas of the economy, specially money lending, 
commerce, and urban real estate. In provincial markets, the most prominent 
members of urban and rural society ignored the semi-venal offices which had 
formerly been the hubs of the provincial administrative system and thus under- 
mined the influence of the regime at the local level.*° Particularly where these 
provincial elites had an entree to European markets—Zahir al-Umar’s uprising 
in the 1770s in Northern Palestine is an important example of a career path from 
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tax farmer to cotton magnate—they established themselves as “power capitalists” 
in coastal or urban commerce.” It is not improbable that finance capital among 
the Istanbul bankers responded to similar opportunities as well.** 

With renewed conflict against a Habsburg-Tzarist coalition during 1787-92, 
the Ottoman state’s fiscal woes only increased as did disagreements among 
officialdom over the future of malikanization.” The turn of the century witnessed 
a spiraling economic and political crisis aggravated by the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars which deprived the Ottoman Empire of its most important 
European trading partner and severely disrupted the Mediterranean trading sys- 
tem. In addition to contending with the Ottoman magnates, who dominated large 
regions of the Balkans and the Middle East, the central-state army confronted the 
French invasion of Egypt (1798-1801), war in Serbia (1804-1813), and renewed 
war with Russia after 1806. The wars of the early nineteenth century were not 
only costly in terms of resources in men and material, but they resulted in 
territorial and financial losses in some of the empire’s most strategic and econom- 
ically important provinces. 

However, the private interests of central-state investors remained a formidable 
disincentive to any program entailing a reallocation and reorganization of Otto- 
man finances. In the last decades of the eighteenth century, the Ottomans sought, 
unsuccessfully, a loan from Morocco and even considered offers by Flemish 
bankers.”” During the reign of Selim III (1789-1807), the regime was forced to 
address a severe fiscal and military crisis. Under the pretext of financing the 
reorganization and rearmament of the military, the “New Order” treasury (Irade-i 
Jedid Hazinesi) was founded in 1793. At first only malikane shares of 5,000 
kurush or higher were to be retracted and transferred to the new treasury upon the 
death of the contractor,! but the objective of the new treasury was clearly a 
gradual elimination of malikane contracting in entirety.” Revenues which had 
formerly been held as malikane contracts eventually accounted for nearly half of 
its funding.” Once retracted, these resources were recontracted on a short-term 
basis to qualified candidates. 

State intervention in long-standing fiscal privileges threatened the very com- 
pact that supported the ancien régime. Selim III targeted, in particular, many of 
the great provincial magnates and gentry who held seminal officers and whose 
services were essential to the functioning of the “informal” or externalized loci 
of state power.” Despite stated intentions, recentralization of fiscality and the 
implementation of the proposed military reforms were not accomplished without 
considerable vacillation, backtracking, and compromise, however. Indeed, from 
the perspective of many provincial elites, Selim II’s administration pursued a 
thinly veiled attempt to withhold further fiscal privileges from the local contrac- 
tors while allowing palace favorites to add revenues from important provincial 
offices and resources to their personal portfolios.” Due to the urgency of military 
needs, the regime was forced more than once to reverse policy on provincial 
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military and fiscal matters in order to win loyalties or to mobilize troops from 
strategically positioned provincial magnates.”° An insurrection by the janissaries 
in 1807 was seized upon as an opportunity by several factions within the state 
elite to defend the old order and renew the partnership between the central state 
and privatizers. With the overthrow of Selim III and the termination of his 
administrative experiments, an unlikely alliance of forces, composed of provin- 
cial magnates and members of the former “reformist” coalition, placed his 
successor Mahmud II, on the throne. By means of the famous “Pact of Alliance” 
of 1808, provincial magnates and gentry pledged to defend the dynasty on 
condition that the sultan recognize their accumulated fiscal, administrative, and 
political claims.” 

By halting his predecessor’s assault on the fiscal compromise—the malikdane 
system was restored and maintained in restricted form until the 1840s “— 
Mahmud II was able temporize with state and provincial elites while militarily 
eliminating those who had brought him to power. After 1812 he ignored the pact 
that was meant to formalize the de facto arrangements of the ancien régime 
launching military campaigns against provincial powers. Preoccupied by the loss 
of its chief European ally and trading partner, France, as a result of the revolution, 
the changing geopolitics of Europe in the wake of the Napoleonic Wars of 
1803-1815, and engaged militarily in Greece during the Independence War 
(1821-28), the new regime relaxed its hold on the malikdne market. Between 1810 
and 1827, contracts, many of which were on lesser provincial offices and small 
rural holdings, doubled in value. Without a fiscal compromise with some of the 
urban and rural elites, especially those petty tax farmers who had established 
themselves as holders of rural malikdne and on the basis of other titles to rents 
and surplus from state resources and who feared the return of the monopolistic 
practices of provincial magnates and military elites, the regime would have 
severed the very social support it had generated over the previous century. It was 
these social groups who would become invaluable allies in the processes of 
administrative reorganization of the empire that were carried out Eeeunne the 
post-1839 Tanzimat period.” 


CONCLUSION 


A reconsideration of the Ottoman ancien régime shows that privatization in 
one of its many historical guises was not only a product of fiscal shortfalls but 
was also part of a process of renegotiating rights and reorganizing provincial 
administration in the face of changing socioeconomic and political conditions, 
MalikGnization was premised on a political strategy of selective inclusion and 
redistribution of state wealth and title. Given the disproportionate political power | 
of central-state participants in tax-farming markets, however, the benefits of the 
system were unequally distributed between Istanbul and the provinces. Most 
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holders of highly remunerative malikane tax farms were members of the central 
state itself—viziers, officers, bureaucrats, attendants at court, members of the 
royal family, and high-ranking members of the ulema and jurists. Still, by opening 
malikdne auctions to the gentry and urban notables, the ancien régime extended 
these prerogatives beyond the state and continued its historical strategy of 
selective inclusion of certain strata of provincial society within the political 
hierarchy. 

This case study points to specific conditions under which the externaliza- 
tion of state administrative and fiscal capacity served as a viable alternative to 
centralized control. Contrary to functionalist accounts that posit the inevitability 
of center-periphery conflict in so-called imperial states, ' this analysis of the 
eighteenth-century Ottoman state shows that privatized units like the malikdane 
firms did not subvert state authority so much as to rationalize it in a politically 
effective form. Decentralization of fiscal agency encouraged the development of 
parallel institutions that channeled and contained competition and conflict be- 
tween and among state and nonstate elites. For as long as the “state sector’ 
remained an important investment opportunity for these elites, the regime could 
lay claim to their material and political loyalty.’" Although one must take a 
different calculus of control into consideration in provincial settings, especially 
in areas where the malikdne system was applied intensively to relatively small 
agrarian revenues, the state apparatus was able to pattern political relations to a 
greater degree than is generally acknowledged. The malikdne firms of central 
state elites and provincial administrators were microeconomies of state power, 
rearticulating relations of hierarchical or corporatistic subordination and inter- 
dependent within and across imperial polity. 

Privatization never eliminated all the problems of extraction and control that 
were inherent in the institutional structure of most large-scale territorial states of 
the preindustrial era. Distance and limited technical means for oversight and 
control meant that local agents retained a considerable free range of action. In the 
post-1770 period, as economic conditions worsened, the liability of the Istanbul 
investors and their bankers only increased, leaving them holding malikadne 
certificates shorn of profits and lacking effective mechanisms for obtaining 
compliance from their intermediaries in the periphery.'"” While provincially based 
malikdne firms also felt the impact of this downturn and remained dependent on 
central-state sponsors, their enterprises proved more resilient to adverse economic 
conditions than central-state firms. Proximity to resources and the absence of 
intermediate layers minimized operating costs and allowed them to intensify 
demands from primary producers. °° 

This vantage point on the structure of rule under the Ottoman ancien régime 
shows the limitations of the developmentalist/centralizationist model of state 
formation and its institutionalist corollary. Social scientists’ reliance on a limited 
and selective set of historical case studies explains the origin of current categories 
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and models of state formation, especially those which address the specific 
_ institutional dimension or infrastructural capacity of states.'** By establishing a 
norm for institutional structure based on the historical experience of England, the 
state whose ancien régime was most anomalous even by European standards, 
social scientists are apt to mischaracterize the interactive aspect of socio-organi- 
zational, economic, and political change.’ Rather than viewing the administra- 
tive apparatus, financial institutions, and coercive means as discrete capacities, 
albeit within a normative and unified evolutionary path, comparative analysis 
must focus on the ways these components were recombined and articulated in 
different cultural and sociopolitical settings during the early modern era.'”° 

Despite the specificity of privatization under the Ottoman ancien régime, it is 
possible to posit some loose coordinates for a comparative analysis of the 
changing relationship between externalized and internalized institutional fiscal 
Capacity in early modern states. In all settings, earlier fiscal and administrative 
practices provided significant parameters for rulers and policy makers. Whereas 
in France and Prussia the sale of offices and the farming out of indirect taxation 
were used to circumvent and curtail existing feudal jurisdictions, in the Ottoman 
Empire and Habsburg Spain, privatization entailed commodifying an already 
accumulated state patrimony as a means of fragmenting its opposition and 
creating islands of loyalty throughout an extensive territorial state.'°’ On the 
synchronic level, local social and political conditions afforded policymakers a 
finite array of options and opportunities. The interstate conjuncture also affected 
the bargaining strength of other social and political contenders with repercussions 
that were visible in the resulting reorganization of the external loci of state power 
itself. The French Minister Colbert instituted the ferme générale in peacetime, 
bringing financiers under state supervision, By contrast, the Ottomans promul- 
gated the malikdne charter under fiscal duress in wartime. Rather than the 
centralized financial apparatus of Colbert, the malikane charter provided for a 
modicum of state oversight, but assured tax farmers the greatest degree of 
autonomy in management and subfinancing.'” 

Ultimately, in the Ottoman Empire as elsewhere, the political viability and 
fiscal efficiency of privatization/decentralization as an organizational alternative 
depended on the continued participation of key social and political classes in these 
firms, a measure of their continued material interest in and political loyalty to the 
old order itself. The constellation of these semiprivate firms was critically affected 
by the level of the financial demands on the state sector as a whole, largely due 
to military engagements and changes in capital and commodity flows within and 
beyond its borders. As inflation and military need outstripped the state’s share of 
yields from the preexisting fiscal structure, even prestigious contracts like the 
malikane were susceptible to state regulation or phased retraction. Nevertheless, 
the socio-organizational form of the Ottoman tax-farming system was a signifi- 
cant factor in helping the Ottoman regime weather the economic crisis of the last 
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decade of the eighteenth century. While the Bourbon monarch summoned the 
third estate to its defense, the Ottoman sultan tried to balance an array of social 
and political forces, ranging from the great magnates of the provinces to urban 
elites, the gentry, and factions within the state elite. Although privatization was 
part of the fisco-political impasse in both states during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century, in the Ottoman Empire the institutional form of privatization 
not only compromised the financial basis of the old order but fragmented its 
opposition. By the first decade of the nineteenth century, no single sociopolitical 
group, neither the magnates of the Balkans or the Middle East, whose rise to power 
coincided with fiscal concessions and increased European exports, nor the central 
state elites, with whom they competed for economic and political dominance, 
emerged as the undisputed power across the empire. 

By way of epilogue, it should be noted that, in many respects, the Ottoman 
ancien régime was a success. After all, unlike their French counterparts, the 
Ottoman dynasts, and at least an important part of its service aristocracy, retained 
power while managing a transition to modern centralism. Yet, in rejecting a formal 
fiscal and administrative partnership with Muslim provincial elites under the 1808 
agreement and later by failing to reach a political and economic modes vivendi 
with the last Ottoman magnate (Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt in the 1830s), 
the Ottoman state became a victim of its own policies of centralization. Only by 
eliminating the most tenacious political and military groups—first the magnates 
and then the janissary corps in 1826—could Istanbul dictate the terms of eco- 
nomic reregulation and administrative reorganization.''° The absence of janissary 
and magnate power in Syria left a strategic vacuum in the Middle Eastern 
provinces. Muhammad Ali’s army took the initiative and occupied Syria from 
1831 to 1840. The ensuing domestic and international crisis forced the Ottoman 
sultan to enlist British military support at the cost of an unprecedented tariff 
agreement, the free trade Balta Liman Treaty, which was concluded in 1838." 

The path to modern fiscality was no less fraught with difficulties. The state 
resorted to short-term tax farming long into the second half of the nineteenth 
century. But by phasing out the malikane contract, the life-term tax-farming 
system, between 1838 and 1842 as a part of a broader package of economic and 
administrative reforms, it also eliminated an important domestic alternate for 
distributing the burden and benefits of state financing. Rather than from the pashas 
and bankers of the ancien régime, from 1854 onward the Ottoman state sought 
capital from abroad and was thus forced to renegotiate its sovereignty with the 
financiers and diplomatic representatives of France and England."”” It was under 
this new regime of Western European imperialism that Ottoman statesmen—ever 
guided by principles of modernization and the ideal of a concentration of powers 
in the central state!!’—served as both witting and unwitting accomplices in the 
incorporation of their economy into the world market and, consequently, the 
progressive multinationalization and dismemberment of the empire itself." 
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